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NEW BOOKS REVIEWED. 

BY PAUL HARBOE, H. ADDINGTON BRUCE, EDITH BAKER BROWN 
AND ROYAL CORTISSOZ. 



GEORG BRANDES S REMINISCENCES.* 

The personal record of the early life of Scandinavia's foremost 
critic, now accessible in English, was first published in serial form 
in "Bet ny Aarhundrede" ("The New Century"), a Danish 
fortnightly. Subsequently, about twelve months ago, it was issued 
from the press of the Gyldendal house at Copenhagen, Brandes's 
loyal publishers for a generation. 

The author of " William Shakespeare," that unique attempt at 
literary portraiture, grew up in the light of a spirit infinitely 
curious, ardent, strong. In his composition there was likewise 
ihe quality of defiance, which time, as we have seen, never tem- 
pered but rather intensified. Fascinated, even in childhood, with 
love of knowledge, he found himself wrestling, almost at every 
hour, with some new riddle; and it is particularly characteristic 
of Georg Brandes, as we now know him, that the first great mys- 
tery he was to solve, to his own satisfaction, should be that of God. 

The book before us possesses all the interest and value of a 
rare human document, crowded as it is with things that reflect the 
emotional, no less than the purely intellectual, life of the man 
whose destiny it was, while still in his twenties, to shake Denmark 
to the roots of her being. In that feat, accomplished on November 
the 3rd, 1871, and repeatedly thereafter, may be found the ex- 
planation of the famous critic's unpopularity in the land of his 
birth. For it was Brandes's ambition to be — more than a man of 
letters — a leader, the absolute head of a movement launched by 
himself and whose basic aim it was to alter the general point of 

* " Reminiscences of My Childhood and Youth." By Georg Brandes. 
New York: Duffield & Company. 
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view of the entire nation. This stupendous purpose enjoyed but 
a short season of effective activity — a season, though, that saw the 
aureate dawn of Eealism upon the Danish sky. But in their at- 
tempt to undermine the influence of the Church, or overthrow 
orthodox Christianity completely, the " leader " and his followers 
encountered disastrous failure. Practically all that now remains 
of what was dubbed " Brandesianism " thirty-three or thirty-four 
years ago is Georg Brandes himself — gray, furrowed, nearly sixty- 
five, yet as plastic and inflammable and determinable as of old. 

It is impossible not to admire the courage, energy and inde- 
pendence of so extraordinary a nature. A mere boy, he fairly flew 
from discovery to discovery, from vision to vision, guided only by 
the sway of his own vibrative instincts. The world was such a 
gorgeous realm to visit, floating swiftly with the tides of life ! 
The faster you moved the more you saw, the more clearly you 
heard, and the more intensely you felt! Note this altogether 
tangible manifestation of temperament in the five-year-old child : 

" And at last I obtained permission [to go out into the town]. Happy, 
happy day! I flew off like an arrow. I could not possibly have walked. 
And I ran home again at full gallop. Prom that day forth I always 
ran when I had to go out alone. Yes, and I could not understand how 
grown-up people and other boys could walk. I tried a few steps to see, 
but impatience got the better of me and off I flew. It was fine fun 
to run till you positively felt the hurry you were in, because you hit 
your back with your heels at every step." 

For the presence of the phenomenon we call " consciousness of 
powers," Brandes had not Jong to wait. Conclusions, sentiments, 
convictions — the fruit of passionate study and enthusiastic obser- 
vation — were quick to mould in him a fixed attitude toward the 
prevailing state of things. That attitude was obviously one of 
protest. Two or three years prior to the date of his entering the 
University at Copenhagen (to which he was admitted when 
seventeen years of age), he could distinguish a personal goal, 
though this was yet " very indefinite," but " to the general effect 
that I intended to make myself strongly felt, and bring about 
great changes in the intellectual world." 

These autobiographical accounts carry us up to the very thresh- 
old of Brandes's career. They tell with amazing frankness the 
story of his elaborate training for the event, the achievement that 
made him, instantly, so glaring a figure in Danish public life. 
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For who had dared, before him, to attack the established institu- 
tions, the hallowed traditions, the exalted ideals of his country, 
with such almost vicious aggressiveness ? 

Few things were vital in Denmark in the sixties and early 
seventies. After the overwhelming defeat by Germany in the war 
of 1864, there came a period of impoverishing pusillanimity for the 
Danes. The poets sang songs of sorrow only, the thinkers steeped 
themselves deeper than ever in the stuff of the past, and he was a 
rare spirit who could hopefully face the future. Grundt, builder 
of a new sect, founder of the Hojshole system of education, teacher 
of Saga, — was at the brink of the grave. Dead were such efficient 
men as Soren Kierkegaard (the most luminous mind that ever 
waged war on ignorance and hypocrisy in the north) and Johan 
Ludvig Heiberg. Indeed, for half a decade the founts of inspira- 
tion seemed to have run dry. And, when the awakening finally 
occurred, its incessant question was : What will become of us ? 

Only a few months before Brandes's spectacular plunge, he 
makes this entry in his journal: 

" What do we mean by our national future, which we talk so much 
about? We are in a false position regarding Germany, the centripetal 
force that draws the individual members of one nationality together, 
and which we in Denmark call ' Danishrwss ' ; that which, further, 
draws nationalities of the same family together, and which in Denmark 
is called ' 8<xmdinavianism,' must logically lead to a sympathy for the 
merging of the entire race, a kind of Oothogermanism. . . . How 
characteristic it is of our poor little country that we always hear and 
read of it as ' one of the oldest kingdoms in the world.' That is just 
the pity of it. If we were only a young country ! There is only one way 
by which we can rejuvenate ourselves. First to merge ourselves into 
a Scandinavia; then, when this is well done and well secured, to ap- 
proach the Anglo-Saxon race to which we are akin. Moral: Become 
an Anglo-Saxon and study John Stuart Mill!" 

Brandes has had to pay dearly for his agitative propensity. So 
violent was the indignation of his countrymen toward him in 
1873, that he felt himself in the position of an outlaw, and made 
Berlin his home for the next five years. Even now, especially in 
the rural districts of Denmark, his name is hated and despised 
like no other. Kenan was never treated with more contempt in 
France. 

There is not a dull paragraph, not a single dry-as-dust element 
in this highly instructive autobiography, for which I earnestly 
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wish many readers in this country. The fire of the author's rest- 
less, sentient nature glows upon almost every page. I do not 
recall having read anything so intelligently charming as the chap- 
ters entitled " Discovering the World " and " Boyhood's Years." 
The making of a considerable, even a great, man, — what secret, 
after all, could be more "interesting" than that? 

Paul Harboe. 



"the purchase of elorida."* 

Hubeet Bruce Fuller's monograph on the second step in the 
territorial expansion of the United States will, in all probability, 
arouse considerable interest among the historians by reason of 
its boldness and its breadth; but to the critic it is chiefly signifi- 
cant as illustrating to an extreme degree what are, perhaps, the 
two most distinctive tendencies in modern American historical 
writing. The first, which is deserving of warm praise, relates to 
point of view; the second, to treatment. Time was, and not so 
long ago, when there was reasonable ground for the complaint that 
American historians were wont to write as Americans first and 
as historians afterwards. To-day, on the contrary, it may safely 
be affirmed that, in respect to the fundamental requisite of free- 
dom from the passions and prejudices of patriotism, the American 
historian compares favorably with the historian of any other 
nationality. 

Indeed, in his earnest desire to deal fairly with all, he occa- 
sionally falls into the opposite error of doing something less than 
justice. to his own country. This was the case, for example, with 
Captain Mahan's recent monumental study of the second war 
with Great Britain, and it is the case with Mr. Fuller's work, 
which assails generally entertained beliefs almost as harshly as 
did "Sea Power in its Eelations to the War of 1812." His 
presentation of the events leading up to, and the circumstances 
attending, the purchase of Florida may be conveniently and 
sufficiently summarized in a few sentences. Noting how the 
seeds of future controversy were sown during the Revolution by 
the terms Spain demanded as the price of an American alliance, 
he definitely locates the origin of dispute in the boundary 

•"The Purchase of Florida." By Hubert Bruce Fuller. Cleveland: 
The Burrows Brothers Company. 



